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ADONIS IN SYRIA

BOOK I

Traces of

kings.

with which in after ages the Jews defended the same place
against the armies of Assyria and Rome sprang in large
measure from a similar faith in the God of Zion.

Be that as it may, the history of the Hebrew kings
presents some features which may perhaps, without straining
them too far, be interpreted as traces or relics of a time
when they or their predecessors played the part of a
divinity, and particularly of Adonis, the divine lord of the
land. In life the Hebrew king was regularly addressed
as Adoni-ham-melech, "My Lord the King,"1 and after
death he was lamented with cries of Hoi ahi ! Hoi Adon !
" Alas my brother ! alas Lord ! " 2 These exclamations of
grief uttered for the death of a king of Judah were, we
can hardly doubt, the very same cries which the weeping
women of Jerusalem uttered in the north porch of the
temple for the dead Tammuz.3 However, little stress can
be laid on such forms of address, since Adon in Hebrew,
like " lord" in English, was a secular as well as a
religious title. But whether identified with Adonis or
not, the Hebrew kings certainly seem to have been
regarded as in a sense divine, as representing and to

1  See for example I Samuel xxiv.
8 ; 2 Samuel xiv. 9,   12,  15, 17, 18,
19, 22, xv.  15, 21, xvi. 4, 9, xviii.
28, 31, 32; i Kings i. 2, 13, 18, 20,
21, 24, 27; i Chronicles xxi. 3, 23.

2  Jeremiah xxii.  18, xxxiv. 5.    In
the former passage, according to the
Massoretic  text, the  full  formula of
mourning  was,   "Alas   my  brother!
alas sister I alas lord ! alas his glory!"
Who was the lamented sister?   Pro-
fessor  T.   K.   Cheyne supposes   that
she was Astarte, and by a very slight
change  (rm for mn) he would read
"Dodah" for "his glory," thus re-
storing the balance between the clauses;
for '* Dodah" would then answer to
" Adon " (lord) as " sister " answers
to "brother."    I have to thank Pro-
fessor Cheyne for kindly communicating
this conjecture to me by letter.    He
writes that Dodah "is a title of Ishtar,
just as D6d is a title of Tamuz," and
for evidence he refers me to the Dodah
of the Moabite Stone, where, however,
the reading Dodah is not free from

doubt. See G. A. Cooke, Text-book of
North-Semitic Inscriptions', No. I, pp.
1,3,11; Encyclopaedia Biblica> ii. 3045;
S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew
Text and the Topography of the Books
of Samuel^ Second Edition (Oxford,
1913), pp. Ixxxv., Ixxxvi., xc. ; F.
Baethgen, Beitrage zur semitischen
Religionsgcschichte (Berlin, 1888), p.
234 ; H. Winckler, Geschichte Israels
(Leipsic, 1895-1900), ii. 258. As to
Hebrew names formed from the root
ddd in the sense of "beloved," see
Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew
and English Lexicon of the Old Testa-
ment', pp. 187^.; G. B. Gray, Studies
in Hebrew Proper Names (London,
1896), pp. 60 sqq.
8 This was perceived by Renan
(Histoire du peuple d'} Israelr, iii. 273),
and Prof. T. K. Cheyne writes to me:
"The formulae of public mourning
were derived from the ceremonies of
the Adonia; this Lenormant saw long
ago."